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Iris both encouraging and gratifying to the members of this Board to wit- 
hess the unexampled success of our school system, and the great popularity 
of the schools. This is still the more gratifying, when we feel a consciousness 
that this popularity is deserved; and that the more our schools are tried and 
the closer their operations are examined, the greater will be their popularity, 
and the confidence reposed in them. (1) 

So Isaiah Forbes concluded his annual report as president of the St. Louis 
Board of Public Schools in 1855. Mid-nineteenth century school directors, 
superintendents, and heads of departments universally echoed this confi- 
dence in the success of the schools and their continued growth. Moreover, 
they attempted to substantiate their claims with an impressive array of sta- 
tistics that both summarized yearly operations and placed them in historical 
perspective. Beginning with Forbes’ report, successive Boards published 
through the end of the century, in English and German, an average of five to 
seven thousand copies for local and national distribution to broadcast the 
triumphs of the public schools. 

These Annual Reports dramatically delineate the expanding popularity 
of the public schools both in absolute and relative terms. Between 1840, or 
shortly after the first schools were established, and 1880, when they had 
evolved into a complex and diversified system ranging from kindergartens to 
evening, high and normal schools, the student body had grown from 266 
pupils to 55,870. When correlated with the city’s total population, these 
numbers show that between 1840-1850, its first full decade of operation, the 
system reached about one in fifty of the city’s population. By 1880, onc out of 
every six or seven persons came into contact with the schools, with the great- 
est proportion of this rise occurring in the post-Civil War period. (2) By 
this date, the schools had become one of the city’s most important social 
institutions, touching the lives of more people on a daily and continuing 
basis than perhaps any other. 
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Nevertheless, while public education expanded, some of the system’s basic 
features remained constant. Despite its increased complexity and size, it per- 
formed much the same kind of work in 1880 as it had in previous decades. In 
the 1850's, the period when good records become available, as well as during 
the next two decades, the average student was between nine and ten years of 
age. (3) Furthermore, little change took place in the length of schooling 
since the burden of the system's work was devoted to instructing seven 
through twelve-year-olds who were in the first three grades. Thus, the Board 
continued to be primarily involved in teaching the fundamentals of reading. 
writing, arithmetic, some geography and group singing. (4) These com- 
prised the natural limits of public education for the majority of parents 
permitted their children to drop out despite the availability of free higher 
schooling. This paper is concerned with defining who continued, who left, 
and what factors influenced their decisions. 

Of prime importance in exploring these questions are the cumulative 
tables in the Annual Reports that deal with such matters as enrollments, age 
and sex of pupils, occupations of parents, and the number in each grade. 
However, since it was uncertain how representative school records were of 
the patterns operating in society at large, and since the variables present in 
the tables are limited, a collective biography of more than fifteen thousand 
children, drawn from the manuscript census of 1880, was established. The 
biography yields a cross section of the community's economic, social and 
racial groups and is based on an analysis of about 45,000 persons or one 
eighth of the nation’s fourth largest city, in twenty-six selected election pre- 
cincts. (5) Since the data revealed that race was a critical factor in educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities and in the character of the family, only 
an analysis of the population of white children is presented here. Moreover, 
blacks were denied public schooling until 1866 and engaged in a limited 
boycott until 1876. The story of the black child, therefore, necessitates sep- 
arate treatment and has been presented elsewhere. (6) 

In addition to emphasizing the importance of elementary education, the 
Annual Reports, by themselves, suggest that the major difference between 
those who left school and those that remained was the level of the fathers’ 
occupations. Although St. Louis educators prided themselves on an open 
and democratic system, clearly children in higher economic groups used the 
schools to better advantage. Table A shows that about 50 per cent of the 
system's students were children of unskilled or skilled workers with an ap- 
proximately equal division of the two categories between 1860 and 1880. (7) 

Despite their large representation in the system as a whole, Table A illus- 
trates their disproportionately low distribution in the higher reaches of the 
system. For example, in 1880, they comprised about 21 per cent of the high 
schooland but 18 per cent of normal school students. 
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The relationship between class and education becomes even more striking 
when the category of unskilled labor is isolated and examined. In 1880, for 
example, they comprised 27 percent of day students, that is, pupils in the 
district, high and normal schools, but supplied only three percent to the 
high and seven percent to the normal school. Breaking this category down 
into its constituent parts, it becomes clearer how few advanced beyond ele- 
mentary instruction. There were 8,262 children of “laborers”, the major 
component in the unskilled classification, in the district schools, but there 
were only 23 in the high and two in the normal school. Similarly only one 
child of a “laundress” was found in the high school and none was preparing 
for teaching but 1,711 were in the district schools. Yet another component, 
“draymen and teamsters”, made the same kind of showing, sending 1,984 to 
district schools, four to the high and two to the normal school. On the other 
hand, “professionals”, with a number approximate to that of ‘‘laun- 
dresses” and to “‘draymen and teamsters” sent 113 to the high school, nine to 
the normal school, and 1,866 to the district schools. This pattern of unequal 
distribution by class, established with the first high school class in 1857, 
remained one of the constants in the social structure of the schools. (8) 

Sex is another area of maldistribution. While there is no way in which 
differentiation can be made by grades, it is possible to delineate differences 
between levels, In the day schools asa whole, there was approximately equal 
distribution of males and females, with males predominating by one per 
cent in 1860 but with one to two per cent more females during the 1870's. In 
the high school there were somewhat more males than females in the early 
years, but after 1865 an increasing proportion of girls enrolled. Between 
1855 and 1860 it was 46 per cent female, but between 1875 and 1880 it was 59 
per cent. (9} The normal school, however, was from its beginnings in 1857 
almost completely a female institution. This data suggests that commenc- 
ing in the post war period, girls were receiving more schooling in the teen 
years. Such a conclusion may be unwarranted since it docs not take into 
account the opportunities available for males at non-public institutions 
found in the city and elsewhere. Indeed, for a refinement and elaboration of 
all the dynamics described above—ages of attendance, the significance of 
class and sex for educational advancement—as well as additional factors 
influencing attendance, it is necessary to turn to the manuscript census. 

An important advantage to the census data is that it relates school to 
other experiences, allowing for a profile of the stages in the development of 
children. Table B shows that after five years at home, schooling began at six 
for 56 per cent; the peak years of education were from eight through eleven 
when about 90 per cent enrolled; then, beginning at twelve, ever larger num- 
bers of youngsters left school. The exodus became so massive that less than 
half of the fourteen-year-olds and less than a fifth of those sixteen continued 
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to take advantage of St. Louis’ diverse schools. Based on the patterns of 
education and employment in Table B, children can be divided into four 
‘age groups: one through five; six through twelve; thirteen through sixteen; 
and seventeen through twenty. Only the second group was involved with 
schooling en masse, confirming the data drawn from the Annual Reports. 
‘Thereafter, most children either became unknowns, probably returning 
home, or graduated into the world of work. (10) 


TABLE B 





Education and Employment from Age 5 Through 20 








Age 5 6 7 8 9 wo | 1 12 
Autending 

School | 19.6 | 662] 806) 890] 901] 909] 89.3/ 820 
Employed | 00] 09] 02] o4| o6| 21| 36] 9.4 
Unknown | 805} 438] 192] 106| 93] 7.0) 7.1 8.6 
Total 


Number | 625 | 657 | 573 | 546 | 494 | 573 | 524 | 545 




















Age 13 14 15 | 16 7 we | 19 20 
Attending 

School | 70.7} 489] 35.1! 193] 116] 54] 37 17 
Employed | 175 | 330] 431 | 600} 642] 687] 71.1] 761 
Unknown | 11.8] 181} 218] 207] 242} 259] 25.2] 22.2 
Total 














Number | 532 | 585 | 536 | 576 | 541 | 710 | 678 | 70 

















The kind of job a child was able to obtain when he dropped out was 
related to the age at which he left school. Since girls tended to go to school 
longer than boys and found different kinds of employment, Table C sep- 
arates the sexes in order to define more precisely what children did between 
the ages of ten and twenty. Throughout this period there is an expansion of 
the work force in all the categories and movement into jobs of greater status 
and complexity with the advance of years. For example, whereas 20 per cent 
of the twelve-year-old boys had left school, only 58 per cent of these had 
jobs, and most of them, 88 per cent, were employed in semi-skilled or un- 
skilled occupations. By sixteen, 15 per cent remained in school. Of their 
peers who left, 86 per cent were employed: 47 per cent were semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers; 15 per cent were now in skilled categories; 21 per cent 
held white collar jobs as various kinds of clerks; and 3 per cent were even in 
the higher occupations. At eighteen and twenty, at least 50 per cent of all 
males were skilled workers or better. 
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While a few girls also began to work at age twelve, a greater proportion of 
twelve to sixteen-year-olds stayed in school. At ages twelve, fourteen, and 
sixteen there are 5, 6, and 9 per cent more girls in school than boys. By 
eighteen and twenty, there is a return to parity as education becomes in- 
creasingly less significant for both sexes. When females left school, however, 
it was for experiences fundamentally different from those of males. Fewer 
girls worked. At age twelve, 6 per cent less were employed; at fourteen, 20 
per cent; at sixteen, 27 per cent; at eighteen and twenty, 25 per cent. More- 
‘over, those employed generally worked as maids, seamstresses, laundresses, 
or kept house for their own families. Only about one out of ten girls, by the 
late teens, had left the home, whether her own or someone else's, for the 
factory, shop, and office. (1) After several years in school, large numbers 
simply returned home. At sixteen, 30 per cent were unemployed and in the 
family. Between seventeen and twenty, the average rose to 36 per cent. By 
contrast, only about 9 per cent of the boys were similarly disengaged from 
both work and school. 

One wonders why more girls, faced with the prospect of returning home 
and not contributing to the family income, did not take greater advantage of 
the city’s schools. The fact that they did not, even though they received, on 
average, more schooling than males probably means that education was not 
considered of particular value for girls and reflects indulgence and minimal 
parental economic expectations as they awaited their real vocation. While 
for boys school was a prelude to a lifetime of work, for most girls it served as 
a hiatus between the freedoms of early childhood and the responsibilities of 
marriage. Thus, despite this distinction, the most significant trend for chil- 
dren of both sexes was their abandonment of education in their early teens, 

The relationship of a child to his household is another factor which 
affected the length and quality of his school experience. Children who lived 
with both or even one of their parents were at a decided advantage. Those 
living in institutions, in houscholds headed by a relative other than a par- 
ent, or as boarders, went to work earlier. In their case, too, the beginning of 
adolescence marks a convenient demarcation point. While children in fam- 
ilies in the six to twelve group had a somewhat greater opportunity for 
going to school, Table D shows that their chances increased to almost two to 
one through the teen years. 

Not only does the educational gap between children within and without 
the family grow wider through the teen years, but those children who reside 
outside the family attend school under less favorable circumstances. For ex- 
ample, in the thirteen to sixteen group, less than 1 per cent of family chil- 
dren who went to school also held jobs as compared with 28 per cent of 
those who were not in the family. In the seventeen through twenty group, 
the proportions become 4 per cent as opposed to 29 per cent. Clearly the 
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TABLE D 





Family Status of White Children 6-12, 13-16, 17-20 








% Not % 
Ages In Family Ja Schoo! In Family In Schoo! 
612 3.765 82.4 107 738 
13-16 1,795 475 379 282 
17-20 1,491 73 1.125 34 

















family provided a protective umbrella for the child in its midst, giving him 
an opportunity for prolonged schooling, and for an education without the 
distractions of work. 

In addition, children who lived at home were not required to work as 
soon or in the same numbers as those who were on their own. In the seven- 
teen to twenty group, 1] per cent of the males and 55 per cent of the females 
living with their families were unemployed as opposed to only 3 per cent of 
those who were outside the family. The family, then, also provided some 
young men and especially the young ladies with a base of support where 
they might await the creation of their own households. It therefore may 
have made possible for some females such avocations as reform and charity 
work. (12) 

For children living at home, the school and job experience was further 
influenced by the father's occupation. Its influence was minimal for young 
sters between six and twelve. At this stage with an average of 82 per cent in 
school, there was a large measure of equality of experience. For example, 
children of unskilled and skilled workers had attendance rates of 83 and 80 
per cent, while children of professionals and petty officials and businessmen 
had rates of 88 and 87 per cent. Moreover, if a child were not in school he 
was at home. Age, not economics, was important. 

‘The earnings and status of the father were of greater importance in the 
thirteen through sixteen-year-old, for as participation in education dimin- 
ished, significant variations based on class occur. Table E indicates how 
distinctions between subgroups widened as the average attendance dropped 
from 81 per cent for six to twelve-year-olds to 43 per cent for thirteen to 
sixteen-year-olds. We find at one extreme, children of professionals with 80 
per cent in attendance, and at the other children of unskilled workers with 
82 per cent. While from six through twelve there was a difference of 5 per 
cent between children in these categories, for the four-year span after twelve 
the gap had widened about ten-fold to 48 per cent. It made little difference 
whether the father ofa child eight or twelve was a physician or a boatman; 
for most children it made all the difference a few years later. 
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Based ona hierarchy of parental occupations, Table E also delineates a 
critical factor for the nineteenth century drop-out. The community of drop- 
‘outs was initially and largely drawn from the male children of skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled workers, These sons had attendance rates ranging 
from 32 per cent to 36 per cent with a median of 33 per cent. Sons of fathers 
with higher occupational levels had a median of 65 per cent with a range of 
56 per cent for petty officials and businessmen to 80 per cent for profes- 
sionals. The clear point of division was whether one’s father wore a white or 
a blue collar. 

While unemployment rates were nearly identical with sons of blue and 
white collar workers at about 11 per cent, significandy more working-class 
children were employed. Although sons of blue collar workers had more 
than doubled the employment rate, 57 per cent to 25 per cent, and entered 
the labor force at an earlier age, they held inferior jobs, with the majority in 
unskilled areas, and diminishing numbers in more highly skilled positions. 
Although some sons of white collar workers also took unskilled jobs when 
they left school, many more of them worked as clerks or held other white 
collar jobs. For example, sons of unskilled workers had eight times as much 
chance to be themselves unskilled as to hold a white collar job, while chil- 
dren of high officials and businessmen had a five-to-one chance to escape 
unskilled positions and find white collar jobs. In sum, sons of households 
with higher occupational levels could not only stay in school longer, but 
could also begin at a better job than children from working class homes. 

The disparity between children of different classes was most marked 
among the seventeen through twenty group. The higher the father's posi- 
tion, the greater the son's chance for schooling, the better his job, and the 
smaller the chance of unemployment. As an illustration of the critical im- 
portance of father's occupation, sons of blue collar workers had one-third 
the chance to become clerks and twice the likelihood of holding unskilled 
jobs as those sons who came from white collar families. The same inequal- 
ities affected the experiences of the daughters. Females from blue collar fam- 
ilies were more likely to leave school and enter domestic service, while 
daughters of white collar workers remained in school longer, or stayed at 
home. Class distinctions impinged on the experiences of children of both 
sexes. 

As was anticipated, the social structure of education as revealed in the 
census data complements the information in the Annual Reports. It is 
now clear that schooling was nearly universal during mid-century, with 
about 90 per cent of all children between eight and eleven in school and the 
great majority in public schools. The efforts expended by public and non- 
public institutions to reach the mass of the city's children and to create 
generations of literate individuals were successful. 
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As both the census and school records also indicate, several factors were 
responsible for a significant divergence in experience and opportunity for 
children beyond age twelve. Sex played a minor role as girls become a small 
majority in the public schools, although this may not have been true of the 
non-public academies. Also, presence in a family headed by a parent was 
significant, probably because it provided the kind of security necessary to 
delay entry into the labor market. The importance of economic security is 
underscored by the critical impact of the fathers’ occupations. While some 
working class children went beyond the district school, prolonged educa- 
tion was more likely to occur in white collar families. Thus, while the sys- 
tem was open and free, children of different classes did not make equal use 
of it. Equipped with a basic education, particularly working class children 
embarked in large numbers during the early teens into an increasingly in- 
dustrialized and complex society. The stratification of the public system nec- 
essarily mirrored society at large. Class became the most important param- 
eter and, in effect, controlled the length of childhood and the nature of the 
options available to the young. 

That many children from the lower classes failed to attain more schooling 
is not surprising. Large numbers had to work to assist their families. There 
is no data available on children’s earnings or on family income, but nu- 
merous writers have commented on the phenomenon of nineteenth century 
urban families which required the income of their offspring. Before the 
widespread adoption of cash registers, telephones, and child labor laws, 
there was ample opportunity for unskilled work as cash boys, messengers, 
and light manual laborers. (13) 

While drawing attention to the importance of economics, the census data 
suggested that other factors also contributed to extended schooling. Work- 
ing class children may have entered the work force earlier through press of 
circumstances, but many children of businessmen and especially white col- 
lar workers also left. They departed in smaller numbers and perhaps a year 
or two later, but the fact is that most ended their education in the early teens 
instead of taking advantage of the public high school and similar institu- 
tions. Of all the groups, it is the sons of professionals, who had themselves 
experienced extensive taining, that have the highest and most persistent 
attendance records. Not only income but attitude probably kept the lawyer's 
son in school and sent the businessman's or clerk’s son out to work. (14) 
The extraordinary percentages of professionals’ children in school may 
reflect the value their households placed on learning. 

On the other hand, if children outside the working class were not required 
to augment the family income, their employment suggests that the experi- 
ence of working in factories, offices, and stores was deemed by their parents 
as being more worthwhile than the classical or modern curriculum of the 
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high school. Professionalization, or the concept of attaining the skills re- 
quired for modern industrial society through formal education, was only 
just forming in late nineteenth century America. (15) It is possible that 
employment for these sons was viewed as a quasi-apprenticeship system. 
Thus, while elementary instruction was widely appreciated by both parents 
and schoolmen alike, clearly the value of more education was far less under- 
stood, Perhaps it is because of this perception that the Annual Reports ex- 
press no dismay over the fact that there were ten times as many children 
enrolled in the first three grades of the district school as in the three years of 
high school. (16) 

Indeed, the patterns of school attendance and employment which emerge 
from the St. Louis census and school records in 1880, when placed together 
with data from other studies, suggest a broad continuum of practice and 
attitudes. While research beginning with the census of 1840 is underway to 
test this hypothesis, there is some evidence from other sources that offer 
support. As late as 1908 the Dillingham Commission on Immigration re- 
ported that the St. Louis public schools contained about 65 per cent of their 
students in the fourth grade and below. (17) Attendance levels began to 
advance only with the popularization of the high school and of vocational 
and commercial courses around the turn of the century. (18) It is possible, 
therefore, that from the middle of the nineteenth century, when St. Louis 
developed extensive public and parochial systems, through the first decade 
of the twentieth century, the patterns of school attendance remained the 
same—a few years of schooling in the pre-teen period. (19) Thus, 1880 may 
be a mid-point for a condition that spanned several generations. Certainly 
educational practices in the first ten years of this century were more similar 
to those current in mid-nineteenth century than to our own. 

The continuity of educational practice may be further inferred from Jo- 
seph Kett’s recent analysis of children in rural New England from 1800 to 
1840. Among his conclusions are that children attended school between 
eight and twelve, after which sons passed into apprenticeship or employ- 
ment. Sons of ministers and other wealthy parents, who correspond to pro- 
fessionals’ children in this study, tended to stay in school longer than chil- 
chen of mill owners and manufacturers, demonstrating the importance of 
parenual values. (20) The continuum of behavior in these aspects of grow- 
ing up between rural New England in the first part of the nineteenth century 
and St. Louis in the latter part, suggests that for the history of childhood 
and education there are limits to the significance of a rural-urban dichotomy 
and toa chronology that would divide the nineteenth century. Rather, tradi- 
tions firmly rooted in American culture persisted throughout the period. 

Certainly St. Louis educators accepted as natural and perhaps even desir- 
able the practice of initiating children into the work force after a few years of 
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formal learning. Superintendent William Torrey Harris (1868-1880) was the 
most systematic and well-known spokesman for this view. (21) Perceiving 
that society had entered a period of extensive and continuing tansforma- 
tions, he rejected vocational training on the grounds that specialization 
could result in exposing workers to the dangers of obsolescence. He pre- 
ferred that the schools equip children to be adaptive and flexible in a dy- 
namic society. On this basis, Harris could be viewed as a proponent of lib- 
eral education. More to the point, however, he held a very traditional notion 
concerning the individual's responsibility for his own destiny. Arguing, for 
example, that the fundamental purpose of the public school curriculum was 
“providing the pupil with the mental discipline, and an equipment of tools 
and intelligence, so that he may help himself,” he expected that the in- 
dividual would continue his education outside the school. “With the proper 
discipline,” Harris observed, “the pupil becomes an industrious investiga- 
tor; let him loose in the library and he will become learned.” The result 
would be that the “public school and the library render possible a perpetual 
education in the community.” Harzis reiterated this belief on numerous oc- 
casions, explaining that the nation's educational system was based on “the 
American idea of self-help.” (22) 

Thus, while Harris and his contemporaries were convinced of the possi- 
bility of individual and social betterment through education, it is not 
difficult to understand their expectation that a relatively short period of for- 
mal schooling was sufficient to insure it. Inequalities of attendance in the 
higher reaches of the system aroused little concern in a society which did not 
especially demand formal and specialized instruction. Since the schools 
were representative during the important few years of nearly universal 
education, the fact that the higher grades were undemocratic in character 
and rather poorly attended troubled neither professional educators nor the 
public. Significantly, St. Louisans in the 1860's and 1870's complained that 
the system offered too much rather than too little education, charging that 
the high school's curriculum was aristocratic, not that its student body was 
unrepresentative. (23) Ina society where schooling consumed such a small 
portion of childhood, and where its relation to work was still imprecise, 
inequities did not command serious attention. 

The lack of concern for educational equality is related to a fundamental 
difference in attitudes over the role of schooling between the nineteenth 
century and the present. Pointing to the relationship of educational attain- 
ment and job-level, the sociologists Lipset and Bendix have written concern- 
ing mid-twentieth century that “education was the principal avenue for 
upward mobility in most industrialized countries.” Furthermore, they sug- 
gest that an open society is supported by the openness of the educational 
system through which even the poor can advance. (24) In this society, the 
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deprivation or obstruction of individual or group access to schooling of 
quality has important and measurable economic and social consequences. 
Similarly, failure to exploit opportunities can be disastrous. With the wide- 
spread recognition that so much is at stake, the assessment of the educa- 
tional system and of its relationship to society becomes an issue of para- 
mount importance. In addition, as the child and society come to expect so 
much from the child, the schools come to demand a great deal from the 
child, exacting a seemingly ever-increasing commitment of time and energy. 

While much was also expected of education in the nineteenth century, the 
popular investment in schooling was far less. There were two related factors 
accounting for this. First, educators had confidence in the ability of a good 
teacher to teach and in the capacity of children to learn. Among the many 
examples of this belief two may be offered here. Harris introduced the kin- 
dergarten to the public system with the conviction that even one year of 
exposure to educational “games” would benefit the young child for the rest 
of his life, endowing him with the capacity to engage successfully in a wide 
variety of employments from the needle trades to the foundry, to the prep- 
aration of foods in the home. (25) In addition, St. Louis educators justified 
evening schools on the basis that they would render adult newcomers to the 
city and those natives who had missed the district school, literate, capable of 
self-improvement, and qualified participants in a democratic society. All 
this was to be accomplished by teaching an abbreviated elementary school 
curriculum for two hours on sixty-four nights during the year. (26) In the 
context of this confidence, it was reasonable to hope for a great deal from the 
three, four, and perhaps five years spent in the system. 

Moreover, the mass of society, from unskilled workers to businessmen, 
shared this belief. They gave it expression by insisting that their children go 
to school and then by withdrawing them by the early teens in the expecta- 
tion that they were now adequately equipped to begin their careers. Except 
for males headed for the professions, for females destined to be teachers, and 
for those few whose families valued higher learning, the encounter with 
education was relatively brief. Its brevity testifies to how little direct impact 
school made on one’s career. Among the most telling evidence for the lack of 
a measurable connection between school and vocation is the fact that girls 
stayed in school, on the average, longer than boys. Parents were generally 
reluctant to delay the entry of sons into the world of work. 

Thus, in mid-nineteenth century, young children attended as popular 
and democratic an educational system as the nation ever possessed. Divorced 
from the stigma of a charity venture, (27) the public schools were not yet 
marked by hierarchies of quality and specialization as their importance 
was not recognized. The result was a remarkable homogenization of experi- 
ence that was enhanced as the graded curriculum was standardized. The 
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ideal of a common school where children from all segments of society would 
have a common experience was approximated. It was this achievement that 
led St. Louis schoolmen to broadcast with such confidence the progress of 
their schools. 
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